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e “It is significant to our understanding 
of early monastic spirituality that we find 
+. not simply teachings . . . but concrete 

actions, gestures, images of monks struggling 
to bring these ideals to realization.” 





` 


“The Word in the Desert”: The Biblical Spirituality 
of Early Christian Monasticism - 





Douc Las BuRTON-CHRISTIE 


A well-known story from the Sayings of the Desert Fathers tells of three broth- 
ers who used to visit the renowned monk Antony every year. Two of the 
visitors would “discuss their thoughts and the salvation of their souls with 
him; but the third always remained silent and did not ask him anything. 
After a long time, Antony said to the third brother, ‘You often come here 
to see me, but you never ask me anything’; the brother replied, ‘It is enough 
for me to see you, abba (Antony 27)."! Like many of the stories found in 
the literature of early Christian monasticism, this one conceals as much 
as it reveals, raises and leaves unanswered numerous puzzling questions. 
Why was it enough for the brother to see Antony? What precisely did he 
see in the elder monk that he found so compelling? What nonverbal message 


„was Communicated through this encounter, seemingly unbeknownst even 


to Antony? Finally, what did Antony do, what happened to him during his 
sojourn in the desert to make him, and even his visage, so compelling to 
his contemporaries? ’ 

To begin addressing these questions means inquiring into the very heart 
of early Christian monastic spirituality, into the entire constellation of ideas 
and practices that comprised the monastic quest for God. It means listen- 
ing, as the monks themselves were so intent on doing, to the faint traces 
of the spirit moving through their world. It means attending to the often 
hidden presence of God in their midst. And it means asking about the prac- 
tices and attitudes that shaped their increasingly refined awareness of this 
presence. One of the practices that most profoundly shaped the spiritual- 
ity of the early desert monks was their rumination upon Scripture. 


DOUGLAS BURTON-CHRISTIE is Assistant Professor of Christian Spirituality at Loyola, 


Marymount University, Department of Theological Studies, Loyola Blvd., At W. 80th Street, 
Los Angeles, CA 90045. : 
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This suggestion may appear surprising given the apparent absence of 
any biblical thought or practice in the story just noted, or within early 
monastic literature as a whole. The apparently negligible influence of the 
Bible upon the early monastic world has long made it suspect among Prot- 
estant Christians. This is at least one of the reasons why Luther, Melanch- 
thon and other Protestant Reformers found the Christian monastic ideal 
so problematic. Monasticism seemed to them and has seemed to many Prot- 
estant Christians since the Reformation a strange departure from the path 
of discipleship set forth by Jesus in the New Testament. Even when the monks 
are seen to have engaged the Bible, the depth of their interpretation has 
often appeared suspect. Consider historian Hans Lietzmann's assessment 
of the monastic practice of memorization of texts: “It should of course be 
understood that this learning by heart was nothing more than a superficial 
accomplishment, ascetic in character, a kind of weaving and mental mat- 
ting, ... The mechanical memorization did not penetrate the heart; it gave 
indeed only the faintest biblical tinge to the world of ideas iñ which the 
monks lived.”2 
~ What is one to make of this largely negative assessment of the early 
monastic approach to Scripture? If this indeed were an accurate descrip- 
tion of early monastic attitudes, it would be difficult to imagine making 
a serious case for retrieving ancient monastic spirituality for contemporary 


- Christians, especially for those who see the Bible as central to the spiritual 


life. However, I think there is another way of understanding what the early 
monks were doing. I would argue not only that the monastic passion for 
the Word was deep and pervasive, but also that the early monks cultivated 
a profoundly biblical spirituality, an entire way of livi inga and being informed 
by the Word of God. 

The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, one of the earliest and most important 
Christian monastic texts, reveal an intriguing interpretive trajectory: words 
of power burst forth into the world of the monk, whether sacred texts pro- 
claimed at the weekly liturgical gathering, or a charismatic word of the 
elder. Careful scrutiny (discernment) was given to these words: of what did 
they speak? What possibilities did they offer? What challenges? In this de- 
manding process of discernment, the monks worked assiduously not only 
to understand the meaning of the words but to root out the passions within 
them that prevented them from interiorizing the Word of God deeply into 
their lives. They believed that whole new “worlds of meaning” were revealed 
by the Word, and sought a depth of transparency and openness to the Word 
that would allow them to be transformed by its power. The Sayings bear 
witness to a variety of expressions of this transformation in the lives of 
the monk: the ultimate sign of having understood, interiorized the Word 
was in the telling word, gesture, or facial expression that revealed one to 
have realized its meaning within oneself. To have done so was in a sense 
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to have become a new sacred text, a mediator of God's mysterious presence 
in the world. 

In what follows, I will examine this“ interpretive trajectory” by focusing 
on three related elements. The first element concerns the careful attention 
the monks gave to the power of language. To engage the Word of God meant 
reckoning with the power of words in all their expressions, whether that 
be the Word proclaimed in the public liturgical gathering, the Word rumi- 
nated upon in the solitude of the cell, the charismatic word uttered by an 
elder, or words of slander or gossip spoken in anger or carelessness. The 
second is their emphasis on praxis, the sense that interpretation of the 
Word (in whatever form) involved engaging words and being engaged by 
them, so that they become part of the very sinew of one's life. The monks’ 
attention to language and praxis contributed significantly to the third and 
most significant feature of desert spirituality, its lived, embodied character. 
For the desert monks, the interpretation of sacred texts was inseparable 
from the processes of radical personal conversion and transformation. It 
meant realizing the Word in their lives.“Fheir hermeneutic was an expres: 
sion of their spirituality. 


WORDS AND PRAXIS - 

Two points about the manner of the early monks' experience of language 
are especially worth noting. First, they encountered the Word in two pri- 
mary modes: through Scripture, usually heard proclaimed at the weekly 
public liturgical gathering and later ruminated upon in their cells and 
through’ the utterances of the elders, words spoken in response to the 
ubiquitous question, “abba/amma, give me a word.” Second, their encounter 
with words was primarily an oral experience; although some of the monks 
were able to read, for most of them the Word came to them through oral 
discourse, a fact that contributed to their sense of the Word as living, dynamic, 
powerful. 

A saying which illustrates this tells of some brothers who came to abba 
Antony, asking for help with a particular problem. Antony answered them, 
“You have heard the Scriptures. That should teach you how.” But they pressed 
him, saying, “We want to hear from you too abba (Antony 19).” We are not 
told what the initial question was that the brothers put to Antony; however, 
his response makes it clear that the issue is neither esoteric nor exceedingly 
complex. He reminds the brothers that they already have the answer they 
seek ready to hand: in the Scriptures that are common and well known 
to them all. Antony does not mention a specific biblical text here; he may 
well be referring to a text they all heard read at a recent liturgical gathering, 
one that does not need to be cited. The significance of Antony's response, 
especially when one considers the widespread testimony in the Sayings re- 
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garding the efficacy of reciting and meditating upon Scripture, is clear: 
Scripture is the authoritative source of monastic praxis. 

Or is it? Antony's visitors, like reporters at a presidential press confer- 
ence who sense they have just been given a less-than-candid answer, press 
the elder for more: “yes,-we know that (the Scripture to which Antony is 


pointing them), but we want to hear from you too father.” Why do they press 


Antony in this way, and what precisely do they hope to hear from him? 
An interpretation of one of the texts to which Antony had referred them? 
A comment on another, unresolved question they had brought with them? 
Or perhaps something, anything, arising from Antony's own experience? We 
are not told. But their insistent pursuit of a word from Antony merely echoes 
the initial question with which they greeted him — “abba, speak a word to 
us”— and reveals the charismatic power accorded to the words of the elders. 
Indeed, to be accorded the title “abba” (father) in the desert meant that 
one was worth listening to. A wonderfully literal expression of.this sense 
is seen in an exchange between some brothers and another elder, abba Poe- 
men, concerning a very young monk, Agathon, who had been accorded 
the title “abba.” The visitors wanted to know how this was possible. Poemen 
responds simply: “because his mouth makes him worthy to be called abba 
(Poemen 61).” 

How did one come to acquire such a mouth? What kind of life must one 
lead for one’s mouth to be seen as the source of life-giving words? The Sayings 
provide clear testimony that part of it had to do with learning what to do 
with words, words of Scripture, words of the elders and, just as importantly, 
destructive or malicious words cast about carelessly. The monks practiced 
an asceticism of language, along, painstaking process of discernment in which 
they carefully scrutinized words for what they could do to them (both posi- 
tively and negatively), and in which the monks were in turn probed by the 
words and revealed to themselves. 

The large number of comments in the Sayings concerning the anatomical 
parts of the body used to utter words, namely the tongue and the mouth, 
is revealing. Clearly, the monks recognized not only the power of the tongue 
and mouth to do harm to others, but also the immense challenge of bring- 
ing them under control. Abba Joseph once asked abba Nisterus, “What should 
I do about my tongue, for I cannot master it” (Nisterus 3)? Another brother 
was nearly driven to despair by his inability to control his tongue. He asked 
abba Moses, “What am I to do? My tongue afflicts me, and every time I go 
among people, I cannot control it, but condemn them.” Matoes tells the 
brother that this inability to control one’s speech is indeed “a sickness” for 
which the only cure is solitude (Matoes 13). Nor were struggles with speech 
simply a matter of lack of resolve. Abba Agathon reminds his listeners that 
their inability to control their, speech is driven by profound forces: “no 
passion is worse than an uncontrolled tongue,” he says: “It is the mother 
of all passions” (Agathon 1). 
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This helps to explain the concern in the desert over “strange conversa- 
tion,” “alien words,” “worldly talk" and “loose talk.” Relatively harmless in 
themselves, these habits nevertheless provided easy access to more destruc- 
tive patterns of speech: recrimination and slander. How deeply could such 
words wound? A brother came to see abba Achilles and found him spitting 
blood from his mouth; he had been carrying within himself for too long 
a particularly vicious word of a brother (Achilles 4). But it wasn't only be- 
cause of the immense harm that words could do to others that the monks 
sought to refrain from slander. It was also because of what it could do to 
the one who uttered the words. As abba Or put it: “Slander is death to the soul 
(Or 15).” 

Because of this, the monks spared no effort in their attempt to clarify 
the relationship between the heart and the mouth, between words and life. 
A brother asked abba Sisoes how to “guard the heart.” The elder responded 
with a question of his own: “How can we keep watch over our hearts when, 
our mouth is open” (Tithoes 3)? Abba_Poemen encouraged his disciples 
to consider the reciprocal influence of the heart and the mouth: “teach 
your mouth to say that which you have in your heart” and “teach your heart 
to guard what your tongue teaches” (Poemen 63; Poemen 188). Poemen rec- 
ognized how easily self-deception could creep in: “A person may seem to 
be silent,” he said, “but if his heart is condemning others he is babbling 
ceaselessly. But there may be another who talks from morning till night 
and yet he is truly silent; that is, he says nothing that is not profitable” (Poemen 
27). Isidore of Pelusia provides what amounts to a commentary on Poemen’s 
statement, revealing the kind of integrity valued most by the monks: “to 


live without speaking is better than to speak without living. For the former - 
is useful even by his silence, but the latter does no good even when he speaks” - 


(Isidore of Pelusia 1). Occasionally one catches a glimpse in the Sayings of 
an elder who managed to realize this ideal of integrity between words and 
life; it was said of abba Or, for example, that “he never lied, nor swore, nor 
hurt anyone, nor spoke without necessity” (Or 2). 

This attention to language —to the psychological roots of bitter, destruc- 
tive words and to the possibility of an integral connection between language 
and a pure heart— provides the context for understanding the desert ap- 
proach to biblical interpretation. Having initiated the first and most difficult 
part of the interpretive process, a rigorous self-scrutiny, the monk could 
begin to explore the meaning of the words of the elders and of Scripture. 
Even here, though, the monks’ primary outlook was practical: understand- 
ing would emerge from praxis. What should I do? How should a person 
behave? How should we conduct ourselves? What good work should I do that 
I might live in it? These were the most common questions put to the eldérs. 


And this practical ethos also defined the monks’ attitudes toward words, 


both the words of Scripture and the words of the elder. . 
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Abba Gerontius exhorts his listeners to “do what is written and guard 
[your] own heart with all possible care” (Gerontius 1). Abba Agathon notes: 
“Unless a person keeps the commandments of God, he cannot make prog: 
ress, even in a single virtue” (Agathon 3). Abba Antony told his disciples, 
“whatever you do you should always have before you the testimony of Scrip- 
ture” (Antony 3). And when Abba Benjamin was dying, he quoted a text 
from Scripture to his disciples: ‘Be joyful at all times, pray without ceasing, 


‘and give thanks for all things (1 Thess 5:16)’; he told them: “Do these things 


and you can be saved” (Benjamin 4). Nor was this practical response limited 
to the words of Scripture. Abba Pistus told ‘a story about the obedience 
of abbas Athres and Or, commenting: “What I have seen, I have done every- 


‘thing in my power to keep” (Pistus 1). Whether a penetrating word of scrip- 


ture or a memorable gesture of an elder, one could carry it within oneself, 
ruminate upon it and strive to perform it. 

What did it mean to translate this practical ethos into the work of inter- 
pretation? We see much discussion in the Sayings about how to attain a say- 


- ing, how to appropriate it. Poemen declares that if a person has attained 


the word of the Apostle, “to the pure, everything is pure” (Titus 1:15), he 
seés himself as less than all creatures. Hearing this, one of the brothers 
raised an objection, posing what might be considered a limit case: “How 
can I deem myself less than a murderer?” Poemen’s response is extreme, and 
telling: “when a person has really attained this saying, if he sees [someone] 
committing a murder, he says, “he has only committed this one sin but / 
commit sins every day” (Poemen 97). For Poemen, attaining a saying from 
Scripture, or realizing its truth in oneself implies a deep moral and spiri- 
tual transformation. To attain a saying, as opposed to merely understanding 
its meaning abstractly, one must somehow become that of which the text speaks. 
In this case, to become pure (of heart) means to realize humility, compas- 
sion, to recognize one’s common plight with every other human being, even 
a murderer. 

The elders did not underestimate the difficulty of such practical appro- 
priation of the sacred texts. Because of this, the work of interpretation was 
inextricably bound up with the work of discernment. One elder counseled 
his listeners: “every time a thought of superiority or vanity moves you, examine 
your conscience to see if you have kept all the commandments, if you love your 
enemies, and are grieved by their sins, if you consider yourself as an un- 
profitable servant and the greatest sinner of all” (Anon, 166). Attention to 
practice (especially attention to one’s feeble attempts) could keep one from 
being deceived, keep one from imagining oneself as superior to another. 
It could help to return one always to the consciousness of being a beginner 
along the way. And it could help prevent one from getting into the habit 
of speaking without concern for whether one’s life was in accord with one's 
words. It is just such a concern that is echoed in a story about a brother 
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who came to see abba Theodore of Pherme. The brother stayed with abba 
Theodore of Pherme for three days, but the elder refused to speak to him. 
Eventually the brother departed, grieving. When Theodore's disciple asked 
him why he had refused to speak to the visitor, Theodore responded: “he 
is a trafficker, who seeks to glorify himself through the words of others” 
(Theodore of Pherme 3). The danger of such “trafficking” was that one could 
literally get ahead of oneself, developing the habit of talking and thinking 
about things about which one had no practical experience. We hear of an- 
other instance in which a brother “began to speak with {abba Theodore] 
and inquire about things he had not yet put into practice.” Theodore told 
the brother: “you have not yet found a ship nor put your cargo aboard it and 
before you have sailed, you have already arrived at the city. Do the work first, 
then you will come to that of which you now speak” (Theodore of Pherme 9). 
Arriving at the port with the cargo. This is an apt-image of what the des- 
ert fathers hoped to realize by living their biblical spirituality. Abba Poemen 
provides an example of just how deeply the Word ‘must permeate the life 
of the monk in order for it to be fulfilled. A brother questioned Poemen, . 
asking, “What does ‘See that none of you repays evil for evil’ (1 Thess 5:15) 
mean? The elderresponded: Passions work in four stages: first in the heart; 
secondly, in the face; thirdly, in words; and fourthly, it is essential not to 
render evil for evil in deeds. If you can purify your heart, passion will not 
come into your expression; but if it comes into your face, take care not 
to speak; but if you do speak, cut the conversation short in case you render 
evil for evil” (Poemen 34). Poemen’s account of what it means to interpret 
this text from 1 Thessalonians reveals a penetrating psychological insight 
regarding the different levels at which a text must be fulfilled in the life 
of the monk. To put this text into practice, one must become ‘pure of heart’, 
only then will anger and resentment cease from welling up and casting a 


‘ shadow across the face; and only then will the monk be able to pull out 


the roots of bitter words and malicious deeds. 


REALIZING THE WORD: A LIFE TRANSFORMED 

This demanding approach to interpretation helps to account for the defin- 
ing feature of the desert approach to biblical interpretation, and of desert 
spirituality, a life transformed. The intense focus in the Sayings on the 
person — the gestures, facial expressions, words, silences of the holy one— 
is an expression of the relentlessly practical character of the desert her- 
meneutic. We see here an ascetic culture rooted in an approach to inter- 
pretation which George Steiner has called “execution” “An interpreter,” he 
says, “is, in essence, an executant, one who ‘acts out the material before 
him so as it give it intelligible pfe. Interpretation is to the largest possible 
degree, lived.” In portrait after portrait in the Sayings, we are vividly re- 
minded that the sacred texts could and did penetrate one’s life. Three biblical 
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themes occupied the monks more than any others: freedom from care, hu- 

_ mility and love. By embodying these texts in their lives, the desert fathers 
brought them palpably to life for others. 

The practice of renunciation and detachment among the monks was in- 

extricably linked to their longing for freedom from care. The struggle to 
realize these led the monks to give prominence to certain biblical texts, 
like Matthew 19:21, “If you would be perfect, to, sell what you possess and 

‘ give it to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven” (Poemen 33); Mat- 
thew 7:13-14, “the narrow gate” or “narrow way” (Theodora 2; Poemen 112); 
and a cluster of texts referring to freedom from care: Matthew 6:34, “Do 
not worry about tomorrow” (Poemen 126); Matthew 6:33, “Seek first God's 
kingdom” (John the Eunuch 1); and Psalm 54:23, “Cast your cares upon the 
Lord” (Anon. 42). Ruminating on these texts would lead, the monks hoped, 
to a realization of their meaning in their lives. We see this reflected in nu- 
merous stories attesting to the monks’ realization of detachment and free- 
dom from care. : z 

- . In one story, weʻhear of a brother who “owned only a book of the Gos- 
pels.” Inspired by the gospel call to renunciation, he sold it and gave away 
tke money for the support of the poor saying, “I have sold the very word 
which speaks to me, saying: ‘Sell your possessions and give to the poor” 
(Matt 19:21).* A similar freedom from the need to own things is seen in 
numerous stories in the Sayings that tell of the monks’ response to being 
robbed. One day abba Macarius was returning to his cell after having been 
away and he encountered a man who was plundering his goods. Without 
hesitation, “he came up to the thief as if he were a stranger and he helped 
him to load the animal. He saw him off in complete tranquillity, saying: 
‘We have brought nothing into this world, and we cannot take anything out 
of the world’ (1 Tim 6:7), ‘The Lord gave and the Lord has taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord” (Job 3:21) (Macarius the Great 18). In another 
case, abba Euprepius extends this realization of detachment even further: 
arriving at his cell after thieves had already robbed him and fled, Eupre- 
pius runs after them to make sure they had taken everything they wanted 
(Euprepius 2). Ba: . 

The desert fathers’ understanding and practice of humility was informed 
not only by certain biblical texts, but also by the example of the humble 
one, Christ. Thus the monks appealed to the scriptural injunction to “act 
in secret” (Matt 6:45) when fasting (Zeno 8). Similarly, they were encouraged 
to avoid a false sense of pride in their accomplishments (1 Cor 10:12), and 
to maintain a constant awareness of their sins (Ps 25:18). There were a cluster 
of biblical texts that the monks found useful in cultivating a radical kind 
of humility. They were to “endure affliction” (Matt 5:11) for the sake of the 
Gospel, consider themselves to be the “offscouring of all” (1 Cor 4:13), not 
to shy away from being despised by others (Luke 18:32), and learn to “bear 
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dishonor” (2 Cor 6:8). In this school of humility, it was Christ who was the 
master and the monks looked to his example, especially as it is articulated 
in the great hymn of kenosis in Philippians 2. 

The realization of humility in one’s life usually emerged only over along, 
exacting process of testing. However, sometimes after many years of strug- 
gle the meaning of humility could come to light in a flash. One story tells 
of a an old man who had practiced great fasting and asceticism for over 
seventy years. One day he asked God the meaning of a “word of Scripture” 
but the meaning was not revealed to him. “Then the old man said to him- 
self, ‘I have given myself so much affliction without obtaining anything, so 
I will go to see my brother and ask him.’ But as he was closing the door 
behind him to go see his brother, an angel of the Lord was sent to him 
who said, ‘These seventy years you have fasted have not brought you near 
to God, but when you humiliated yourself by going to see your brother, 
I was sent to tell you the meaning of the word’” (Anon. 182). Here, the simple 
unselfconscious practice of humility, in this case an honest admission of 
the limits of one’s understanding, brings grace and understanding that might. 
otherwise never have been realized. Humifity embodied in a life also con- 
veyed power, especially over the malevolent force of the demons. In one 
instance, a demon approached Macarius with a knife and tried to cut his 
foot. However, “because of [Macarius’] humility, he could not do so. He said 
to Macarius, ‘All that you have, we have also; you are distinguished only 
by humility; by that you get the better of us’” (Macarius the Great 35). It 
is intriguing to note that the realization of humility, which only came through 
entering into the deepest obscurity, finally issued forth in a power that the 
monk's contemporaries found astonishing: of abba John Colobos, it was 
asked: “Who is this John, who by his humility has all Scetis hanging from 
his little finger?” (John Colobos 36). 

Above all, the meaning of the biblical spirituality of the early monks 
is manifested through compassion, something so central to the lives of the 
monks that they referred to it simply as “the commandment” (e.g., John 
Colobos 19), The monks were asked to consider in the most practical terms 
what it would mean to realize the commandment to love within the ordi- 
nary circumstances of their lives. Two of the most pervasive themes in the 
Sayings which express the monks’ idea of love were refraining from anger 
and not judging others. The text from Ephesians, “Let not the sun go down 
on your anger” (Eph 4:26), was one of the primary biblical inspirations be- 
hind the monks efforts to root out anger, what Evagrius referred to as “the 
fiercest passion” (Syncletica 3). Other texts also helped to keep the monks 
focused on this task. Abba Agathon, alluding to the chapter on love in Paul's 
letter to the Corinthians, expresses in stark terms the need to drive anger 
out: “A man who is angry, even if he were to raise the dead, is not acceptable 
to God (1 Cor 13:1-3)” (Agathon 19). Abba Poemen told his hearers, “if your 
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brother hurts you by his arrogance and you are angry with him because 
of it, that is getting angry without cause (Matt 5:22)” But to drive the point 
home even more forcefully, he used a striking and unusual juxtaposition 
of biblical texts: “If [your brother] plucks out your right eye and cuts off 
your right hand (Matt 5:29-30), and you get angry with him because of it, 
that is getting angry without cause” (Poemen 118). 

The monks expressed a similar uncompromising attitude toward the 
temptation to judge others. Their experience taught them that giving into 
the habit of judging others, no matter how justified it might seem, always 
eroded the capacity to love. To ascetical extremists, who wished to judge 
a weak brother, Poemen called to mind the text from Matthew, “First take 
the log out of your own eye, then you will see clearly to take the speck out 
of your brother's eye (Matt 7:5)" (Poemen 117). The monks were reminded 
that they should refrain from scorning or judging others because they them- 
` selves would stand before the judgement seat of God (Rom 14:10) (Fheodore 
“of Pherme 13). Judging others was seen as a far more serious offense than 
fornication (James 2:11), a reminder that the severest ascetical struggles 
were not “of the flesh,” but those requiring a purging of the seemingly bot- 
tomless reservoirs of hidden contempt for others (Theodote 2). 

The monks were concerned, finally, that love should manifest itself in 
the ordinary circumstances of their lives. Non-retaliation, to those who 
slandered or injured them in some way, was for abba Poemen, part of what 
it meant for the monks to realize the words of the Gospel, “Greater love 
has no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends (John 
15:13)” (Poemen 116). There was a particular emphasis on the need for 
tenderness toward those who were weakest, most in need of help. Poemen 
reminded his listeners of the concrete meaning of Jesus’ words, “‘Those 
who are well have no need of a physician, but those who are sick.’ (Matt 
9:12). If you do a little good to the good brother, do twice as much for the 
other. For he is sick” (Poemen 70). We see this sensibility reflected in a story 
about abba Moses, who was asked by some of the brothers to participate 
in the communal judgement of a brother who had “fallen into sin.” Reluc- 
tantly, abba Moses agreed to follow the brothers to the place of the trial, 
but insisted on bringing along a large jug, which leaked from his shoulder 
as he walked along. The brothers found this puzzling and asked him for 
an explanation. Moses responded: “My sins run out behind me, and I do 


not see them, and today I am coming to judge another.” Hearing this, the 


brothers gave up their vendetta against the one who had sinned (Moses 2). 

How deeply should one allow oneself to be transformed by the power 
of love? Abba Ammonas was said to “have advanced to the point where his 
goodness was so great, he no longer took any notice of evil” (Ammonas 8). 
Indeed, if anyone came asking him to judge another, he would “feign mad- 
ness” to avoid doing so (Ammonas 9). These are astonishing statements if 
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one considers the moral rigor with which the desert monks pursued their 
spiritual quest. But clearly in Ammonas case, a life spent struggling to real- 
ize the power of love within himself had yielded something truly remark- 
able: a person who was so deeply suffused with “goodness” that he was in- 
capable of “seeing” fault in another. We also see such transformation - 
eloquently expressed in the simple tenderness of Poemen toward a brother 
who could not keep up with the ascetic rigors of the monastic regime. Some 
of brothers, who were insistent on preserving what they believed to be the 
necessary strictness in the monastic observances, asked Poemen: “When 
we see brothers who are dozing at the synaxis, shall we rouse them so that 
they will be watchful? He responded: “For my part, when I see a brother 
who is dozing, I put his head on my knees and let him rest” (Poemen 92). 

Here, and in numerous other. places in the Sayings, we catch glimpses 
of what the monks themselves believed to be the preeminent signs of holi- 
ness in their lives: the realization ‘and concrete expression of the biblical 
call to freedom from care, humility and love. It is significant to our under- 
standing of early monastic spirituality that what we find recorded in the 
Sayings is not simply teachings on these matters but concrete actions, ges- 
tures, images of monks struggling to bring these ideals to realization. In 
focusing on these gestures, the monks reflect very much the same sensi- 
bility one finds throughout the ancient biographies of holy men and women, 
whose aim, one scholar suggests, “was to evoke, and thus to reveal the in- 
terior geography of the hero's life . . ; when they sought to ‘capture the 
gesture, they were negotiating the intersection of the human and the divine.” 

This insight can help us shed light on the meaning of the story with which 
we began concerning abba Antony and the three visitors and to reflect on 
the significance of early monastic biblical spirituality. Why was it that the 
brother had no need to talk to Antony? Why was he satisfied merely to be 
in his presence, to look into his face? Perhaps it was because he saw in Antony's 
visage the reflection of the very qualities— freedom from care, of humility 
and compassion — that he longed to uncover in himself. Perhaps also he 
saw in Antony a glimpse of a living tradition, centuries old but now being 
brought to life before his very eyes. l 

Peter Brown has suggested the powerful effect the desert fathers’ em- 
bodiment of the biblical tradition had on their contemporaries: “To be a 
‘man of God’ was to revive, on the banks of the Nile, all other ‘men of God’ 
in all other ages. . . . Little wonder that strong millennial hopes flickered 
around the persons of the holy men and around the walled monasteries 
of the Nile.” We see this reflected in the way the early monks spoke about 
many of the most esteemed among the desert elders, depicting them as 


. reflecting the light of their biblical forbears. Thus abba Pambo was said 
to be “like Moses, who received the image of the glory of Adam when his . .. 


face shone” (Pambo 12). Abba Arsenius’ appearance was angelic, like that 
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of Jacob (Arsenius 42). Abba Nisterus was said to reflect the glory of Moses, 
and indirectly, Christ: He was likened to “the serpent of brass which Moses 


`- made for the healing of the people (Num 21:8-9): he possessed all virtue 


and without speaking he healed everyone” (Nisterus the Cenobite). 

In this light, those deceptively simple words, “it is enough for me to see 
you abba,” take on new meaning, It is “enough” because the brother sees 
in Antony all he hopes to sée: the refracted light of the Word of God pour- 


.ing forth, from the very sinews of Antony's being. Perhaps this is why we 


still read this literature, why we still ponder the example of these early Chris- 
tian monks: because we too hope to be transformed, we too hope to shine 
in the light of the Word.’ 
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“It is this very connectedness, the 
interdependence of solitude and communion, 
which is the essence of anchorite life.” 





An Anchor in the Storm: Medieval English 
Anchoresses and the Vocation of Solitude 





ELISE A. FEYERHERM j 


The bird of the night (Ps 102:7) under the eaves symbolizes recluses, who 
dwell under the eaves of a church because they understand that they should 
be of so holy a life that the whole of Holy Church, that is, Christian people, 
can lean upon them and trust them, while they hold her up with their 
holiness of life and their blessed prayers. This is why an anchoress is 
called an anchoress, and is anchored under a church like an anchor under 
the side of a ship, to hold that ship so that waves and storms do not over- 
turn it. In the same way all Holy Church, which is called a ship, must 
anchor on the anchoress, in order that she may so hold it that the devil's 
blasts, which are temptations, do not overturn it. 

—Ancrene Wisse [Guide for Anchoresses], Part IH: “The Inner Feelings”! 


A sojourner in thirteenth-century England would more likely than not 
be able to find an anchoress or anchorite — a woman or man vowed to soli- 
tary penance and prayer, literally enclosed in a small ¢ell usually attached 
to a church—in most towns along the way. Anchoritism flourished in 
medieval England in a way that it never quite did on the continent; from 
the thirteenth through the fifteenth century there were at any given time 
roughly two hundred anchorites, male and female, spread across the island 
in towns and cities such as Norwich, London, and the northern Yorkshire 
town of Hampole.? The life of solitude was not only accepted; it was highly 
valued as a vocation which not only manifested a passionate devotion to 
Christ but also served an important function in the Church. As the above 
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